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flakes are disseminated quite irregularly through the mass. The
particles are chiefly angular in shape, and are intermediate in size
between fine sand, and clay. Its most distinctive characteristic
is its behaviour when weathered, for, whilst sand and clay are
worn down to gentle slopes, the loess stands in vertical faces which
often present a roughly columnar appearance. Shovel marks and
wheel tracks remain clearly defined for years.

The origin of these deposits is much disputed. It is probable
that three different forces have taken part in the formation and
that it is due to a combination of glacial, fluviatile, and aeolian
actions. A loess-like material found in America and termed
" adobe " (p. 79) appears to be of fluviatile origin, though it may
partly be of aeolian origin. The extraordinary uniformity of
loess suggests that it is an aeolian deposit, especially as it usually
occupies the high ground, whereas water-deposits are usually in
valleys or hollows (lake-beds). A dry climate is essential to its
formation.

The loess occurring in the plains of China consists of a fine,
soft, crumbling, calcareous silt of a yellowish or buff colour, formed
probably by the accumulation of wind-borne dust produced as
a result of the drying of pre-existing glacial mud. It is very
homogeneous, sometimes stands up in walls several hundred
feet high, and is curiously resistant to weathering actions. It is
probably held together to some extent by the many fine vertical
tubes in it, formed by rootlets and lined with a calcium carbonate
film.

In Europe much of the loess consists largely of clay, the deposits
on the Rhine containing only 18 per cent of sand and 16 per cent
of chalk, the remainder being clay. Its composition, however,
varies considerably.

The occurrence of true loess in Great Britain has been denied ;
in any case it can only occur in insignificant quantities.

In Russia the loess (locally known as " tchernozom ") is of a
similar nature to that of China, but, on account of the large pro-
portion of organic matter, it is black. It is thought that the
European deposits are chiefly the result of glacial action.

Loess appears to be useless as an industrial material, and even
agriculturally it is of variable value.

Manganese Sands and Gravels are sometimes produced by the
weathering and surface denudation of manganese ores, especially
in Japan (see also Wad, p. 167). They sometimes form a source
of manganese, but are not otherwise of great value.

Marine Sand is the sand formed on the seashore, but the term
is also applied to all sands originally deposited from sea-water.
It is quite incorrect to suppose that all marine sands, are salt,
though those still in contact with sea-water are so. Marine sands
are usually coarse, very variable in composition and in size of
grain. Those derived from ancient sea-beaches are often con-
solidated into sandstone and have to be crushed before use. Whilst

